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grave Castle once stood— a castle of little importance in 
its day, but of interest sufficient to excite curiosity now, 
as it affords a title to the present Viceroy, I beg to pre- 
lent your valuable publication with the above drawing; 
in order to preserve a "work of other days" from that 
oblivion to which time might hereafter devote it. 

Annagh's Castle, situate on the western bank of the 
river Barrow, one mile below New Ross, is an ornamen- 
tal appendance to the lawn of Annagh-house. I am not 
fully acquainted with its ancient history ; but certain it 
is, that it was occupied till very lately. About eighty 
years back, it was tenanted by a gentleman named Allen, 
one of whose daughters found a treasure in its old walls. 
A servant having given her a piece of money to keep, the 
child hid it in some old chink, which she was unable to 
recollect ; but in searching, discovered a number of gold 
pieces which amounted to 1S700. About sixty-five years 
back, several respectable inhabitants of New Ross were 
married by a " couple beggar," named Father Rooney, 
under the old oak which is represented in the drawing. 
The tree, which measures 12 feet in circumference at the 
height of four feet, and extends nearly 40 yards between 
its extreme branches, must certainly be a very ancient 
one, as it was then called the " big tree of Annagh." 

There is a barn close by the castle, which is also repre- 
sented in the drawing, and which the old people tell you 
was formerly roofed by the celebrated " Gabon Saer," 
of whom several curious stories have been told in your 
Journal. He lived many years ago, and planned this roof in 
such a manner that when the rafters were upraised, he 
threw a peg of wood into a hole made for its reception, 
and then flung the hatchet at it to drive it into its birth, and 
thus secured the entire roofing. The work was since de- 
stroyed by fire ; however, a small piece of this timber, 
(oak,) though half-burned, was replaced in the wall of 
the old barn for the sake' of " old times," 

The drawing further represents Tora Hill in the dis- 
tance ; and in the front, the method by which the famed 
salmon of the Barrow are taken. A net is dropped be- 
tween two small boats called " cots," in each of which are 
two men, one holding the net, while the other conducts 
the cot with a paddle, shaped like a shovel. Upwards 
of four hundred individuals thus earn a comfortable liveli- 
hood during the fishing seasons. Large Scotch weirs, 
some nearly a mile in extent, were illegally placed at the 
mouth of the Waterford harbour, one of which frequently 
caught five hundred salmon each tide. These were forci- 
bly cut down in 1834 by the cot fishermen, who, impelled 
by hunger and despair, could not wait for the termination 
of a legal prosecution, but assembled to the number of two 
hundred cots, armed with hatchets, saws, &c. and braved 
the " dangers of the sea" in these small boats, which are 
generally built of four or five boards. They left Ross in 
the morning, accomplished their object, and returned with 
the returning tide, exhausted and fatigued, having per- 
formed a voyage of nearly fifty miles. The lovers of cheap 
salmon welcomed their return with three hearty cheers, 
and made a handsome collection to buy bread Bnd beer 
to refresh these nautical heroes. 6. H. 

New Bou, Sept. Silk, 183 5. 

THE AMULET. 

EDITED BY S. C HAIX. 

This is decidedly an improvement on the volume of 
the preceding year. Several of the illustrations are ex- 
cellent^ — some of them, indeed, deserve to be classed 
among the finest specimens of art. We would especially 
notice " The Squire's Bargain," as elegantly drawn and 
exquisitely well engraved. Beside this we would place 
" The Mother's Warning," although the face of the elder 
lady is altogether out of character— as a sister it would 
have been admirable. " No Song no Sugtu* is also a 
very fine engraving. But we cannot particularize the en- 
tire. *' The May Morning" is by no means good, either 
in the designing or engraving : the bad effect may be seen 
at once in the eyes, which seem as though they had pearls 
on or in them. But we must not be over fastidious in our 
criticism, as the general contents of the volume are much 
more to our mind than several of the preceding volumes 
were, it combines entertainment with instruction j mi wilt, 



we are sure, be very well received by the generjflittW 
readers. Amongst the contributors are several names 
of no mean order : — The Ettrick Shepherd, L. E. L,, 
Mrs. Hofland, Authors of "Selwyn" and "Darnley,'* 
Miss Mitford, William Hazlett, Allan Cunningham, Or. 
Walsh, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and others, well known in 
the world of literature. By the way, we think Mr. Hall 
has no great right to be much obliged to his " cara tpoutd" 
for her efforts in his service, as it occurs to us that they 
are fryno means the best of her stories which she gives him 
for his "Amulet." However, " The Drowned Fisherman," 
in the present volume, is certainly not one of her 
worst ; but the * Old Clock" should have been allowed to 
remain in the anti-room where she discovered it. 

As a specimen of the lighter matter of the volume, we 
select a few of the " Shreds and Patches," which have 
been supplied by the Rev. Robert Walsh, LLJD.; and 1 
pretty piece of poetry by an old favourite, L. E. L. 

" CACOPHONY. 

w In the reign of Elizabeth a proposal was made to 
abolish the Irish language. When it was urged that the 
extinction of a tongue in which an ancient nation had 
spoken and written for so long a period would be an act 
of singular injustice, it was replied that the language was 
so barbarous it was not worth preserving, and the advo- 
cates of the measure repeated to the queen, in proof of 
it, the following sentence of genuine Irish, which sounded 
as it is here spelled — ' dhuv dhauve ev oove auve ;' which 
literally means, ' a black ox eat a raw egg.' The queen, 
it is said, moved by this cacophonous example, assented 
to the project, satisfied that any language was not worth 
preserving which admitted of such a juxtaposition of 
sounds. But there is no language in existence that is not 
susceptible of a similar, and even more harsh, combination 
of words. In Greek poetry is the following line of Ho- 
mer, which it is impossible to pronounce, yet the critics 
applaud it for its very cacophony s — 

' Trichina te kai tetrachtha diatruphen ekpese cheiros.* 

" In Latin is an hexameter which almost dislocates the 
organs of speech to titter. It occurs in Alvary's Prosody, 
and begins with ' Gryps, Thrax, Phryx,' &c 

" But the most curious cacophony occurs in French ; 
not made for any combination of sound, but used in com- 
mon discourse. During the insurrection at Paris, a ma- 
gistrate directed a chain to be drawn across one of tu« 
streets to cut off a communication, and finding it not dona 
as soon as he wished, he cried out, ' Qu' attend on done 
tant ? Que ne la tend on done tot?' This, articulated 
with the volubility and nasal tone of a Frenchman, pre* 
duced, I thought, sounds less human than any I had ever 
heard in the form of language." 



« Miss Edgeworth justly remarks, in her Essay on Irish 
Bulls, that even in the slang of the common Irish, there 
is a figurative form of expression, which that of the com- 
mon English wants, and to prove it she exhibits a speci- 
men of both. That of the latter is unintelligible nonsense, 
where a word of uncouth sound, but utterly unmeaning 
import, is substituted as a name for a thing well known, 
while that of the former is a string of metaphors, and 
ingenious associations. So it is with Irish legends ; there 
is a sense in their extravagance, a meaning or allusion o£ 
a very serious and solemn kind mixed up with some of 
their wildest fictions. 

" I attended, on one occasion, a funeral in Ireland, and 
an odd circumstance interrupted the service : — a cow fol- 
lowed the procession for a considerable distance along the 
road, and when the corpse was about to be interred, 
rushed in among the people, and attempted^ to toss the 
coffin on her horns ; and it was with some difficulty she 
was driven away by the spades and shovels of the sexton. 
On our return we talked of the extraordinary impression 
made upon the senses of the animal, whether of sight, or 
sound, or smell, that had occasioned such an unusual 
excitement ; but one of the company at once accounted 
for it by confidently asserting that the cow bad not been 
icrawtt, Ofl asking bjjn to explain vrtwt be m»nt by 
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the wprcttton, he did, BO in the following words—' There 
are three week*,' said he, 'before and after Witsuntide 
that are called. Trinity weeto, and three dnys out of these 
are' called «xuh%»; for if any thing, whether man or 
beast, he bom on one of those days, it will surely have 
the fclpod of some person on it before it die?, barring it's 
tcramd. Kow no one can. tell which are the three cross- 
dun of the Trimly, so whenever a child i» born, or a calf 
u yenned, about Whitsuntide, they lay it on the ground, 
and cut three ' screws or sodn, which are placed on it, so 
as that it is fesried like, as soon as it comes into the world. 
After tint, it becomes a new thing, and the evil of its 
oidd life is destroyed. A brother's son of my own was born 
on a Whitaoa-Moaday, which, they si»y, is the crassest 
day in the yew, so they thought it right to put the charm 
on him, end what do you think, but fee died before the 
end of the year.' 

" ' Then the charm did him no service, it seems,' said I. 

" ' I ax your pardon, Sir,' said he, ' it was all God's 
doing, he died before he had the blood of a Christian on 
him, which God saw would happen to him if he did not 
in his mercy take him out of the way. My uncle's widow 
had a cow which calved on a Whitsun-Tuesday, so the 
neighbours said the calf ought to be scrawed ; but the 
widow was a woman that got an edication up in Dublin, 
and she said it was all old women's stories, and she would 
not have it done. One said she was right, and another 
said she was wrong, and at last it was agreed to ask the 
priest, and be said, as was proper, by his advice. Father 
Tom had a power of book-larniug, surely, and a good 
man he was, but he had a prejudice like against the cus- 
toms of the country, and was for setting his face against 
them; so when he came, lie said it was superstitious folly 
and the like, and he kicked the screws into the gripe 
which they had just cut for the calf. Well, Sir, the calf 
grew to be a cow, and a wicked cow she turned out. 
The widow's daughter, a slip of a girl about fourteen, was 
crossing the bawn one morning where she was milking, 
and the cow suddenly made at her, and she had just time 
only to clap the half-door of the biar after her, when the 
cow was upon her, and nearly broke the door to pieces 
trying to get at her. The mother, after this, repented 
that she would not' suffer the evil thing to be taken out 
of the cow; but she niade the best of a bad bargain, and 
sould her to a quaker gentleman, wiio put her to graze 
on the hill of Rathcool. A former's wife, who lived near 
the hill, weo.t out one day to buy huckstics, but it 
was a lone place, and she had far to go before she came 
to the shop'. She was great with child, and near the 
down-lying, and she left seven more behind her on the 
floor. When she bought the little things she wanted, she 
put them in the tail of her petticoat, and turned it over 
her head, and was returning home over the hill. The 
cow let her pass till she got to the top, and turned down 
at the other side, and then she was seen like mad by some 
labourer digging potatoes, running up the hill after no- 
body, for the woman had disappeared at the other side. 
Well, Sir, the woman's husband thought 'it long she was 
staying from the children, so he set out to look for her, 
and there he found her at the bottom, of the hill quite 
dead; she was ripped up by the cow, and the twins that 
she was carrying lying beside her on the grass, and the 
cow, with her bloody horns, grazing near them.' 

" ' That's a Bad story,' said I. 

« 'It surely is, Sir,' said the man, ' but there's more of 
It yet. The creatures were brought home on a door, and 
put into the same coffin, and when they were waking, 
the cow came from the hill and ran bellowing about the 
house all night. And the next day, when they were 
brought to be buried, she followed the funeral to Rath- 
cool churchyard, and when the coffin was laid down, ran 
in among the people, like the cow to-day, and smelled to 
it, and it was as much as they could do with the spades 
and shovels to drive her away, and let the corpses be 
quietly buried.' 

" ' What was done with the cow at last ?' said I. 

" ' The neighbours,' said he, * saw she was not right, 
and surely she was possessed by some bad thing on the 
cross-day, which was never charmed out of her. The 
woman's husband got a. gun, and went to the gentleman 



that owned her, and insisted on shooting and burying her. 
The gentleman at first said agajnit; 'But,* says the man, 
' if a Christian is put to death for killing another, why 
should not a beast, who sent not one but three persons to 
face their God without any preparation, ?' So he shot the 
cow out of hand, and then they dug a hole on the spot, 
and buried her at last under the scraws, which they ought 
to have done at first, and so prevented all the mischief.' 

" What became of the cow that disturbed our funeral I 
had no opportunity afterwards of knowing. It "19 highly 
probable she was put to death, and buried, as possessed of 
some evil thing. It struck me, however, that regenerating 
the animal by scrawing, burying the old bad thing supposed 
to be in it, and so bringing a new creature to life, had its 
origin in a distorted and figurative view of a solemn reli- 
gious impression. I found on inquiry, that a mischievous 
cow had actually done as the man had reported, and the 
vivid fancy of the people had accounted for it as he said, 
and treated the beast accordingly." 

" HAltt TURNING SUDDENLY GBJEY. 

" There is no fact so well authenticated as this, and none 
which has been so unsatisfactorily accounted for. Some 
affirm that it arises from the contraction of the skin about 
the roots of the hair, and hence polar animals in winter 
change their colour, from the effectof cold contracting the 
vessels ; to which moral writers add, that it is a wise pre- 
caution of a good providence as a protection of the ani- 
mal agaiast its enemies, by changing its colour to that of 
the snow in whicii it lic3 unobserved and secure. The 
moral cause may be just, but certainly the physical one is 
unfortunate, for the inhabitants of cold climates are less 
liable to this change than those of warm ones, and Swedes 
and Russians do not become grey so soon as Spaniards 
and Italians. But if it were true in general, it would not 
at all account for that sudden change which takes place 
in all climates in persons afflicted or terrified. In these 
latter cases, a medical, friend suggests to me that it arises 
from the diminution of the vital powers by the depressing 
passions, which deprive the minute vessels supplying the 
colouring matter to the hair of the power of acting, so 
that either they cease to supply it, or the absorbing vessels 
take it up faster than they pour it out — and thus grief, 
terror, debility, fever, and age, operate in this way, and 
produce the same effect. It is an objection to this, how- 
ever, that in young persons whose hair becomes changed 
from any depressing or debilitating cause, the colour should 
be restored when the constitution is again invigorated, 
and the vessels have again the power to act ; but to this 
it is replied, that the vessels are so fine and minute, that 
if once they lose their functions they become obliterated, 
and can never be again stimulated to action. 

" Be the theory as it may, the facts of the hair changing 
in a short time from grief, and suddenly from terror, are 
as curious as they are certain. Of the first the young and 
beautiful Queen of France affords a well-known and me- 
lancholy example. The fine hair of this unfortunate lady, 
from one year of suffering and affliction, became as white 
as snow. The sudden effect produced by terror is recorded 
by Pennant, in his Account of Scotland, and which was 
told to me by the people when I visited the Hebrides. A 
young peasant of St. Kilda proceeded, with his compa- 
nions, to rob an eagle's nest. It was situated on the ledge 
of a cliff, inaccessible from below, and only to be reached 
from above, by letting down a person to it, suspended by 
a rope. This was prepared ; the young peasant attached 
himself to it, and was lowered by his companions over 
the projecting ledge above. He had provided himself 
with a Highland broad-sword, to protect himself against 
the parent eagles, should they return while he was taking 
the young; so he held the cord by one hand while he 
wielded his weapon in the other. When he was sus- 
pended at the level of the nest, one of the eagles did 
return, and made a stoop at him ; in aiming a blow with 
the sword, he missed the bird, but struck the rope; it 
twisted round as if about to break, and he perceived he 
had cut it nearly across, and he remained suspended over 
the precipice by a single strati, or twist, which was so 
strained that he expected every moment it would separate. 
In this state he was draw up by his companions in safety 
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6tit 16 figitftted that he fainted. When they took off his 
hat to g've him air, they were surprised to see that his 
flark hair had become white in the short interval during 
which he was suspended over the cliff, and it continued 
Bo'aH his life. 

" Another circumstance of this kind is recorded to have 
happened lately in London. At the funeral of the late 
Duke of York, a gentleman descended into the vault to 
copy some inscription. He was so absorbed in What lie 
was engaged in, that he forgot the time till he was roused 
by a loud clap of a door, which he found was that which 
'closed up the vaults. It rushed upon his mind that the 
Vault would not be again opened till another interment, 
so he concluded himself buried alive. In the first access 
of terror, he sunk into a state of insensibility. From this 
Tie recovered, and then a gleam of hope shot across his 
miud, that the undertaker would return, as usual, to take 
away the plumes and other decorations which had been 
left during interment on the coffin, and so he had a chance 
of deliverance if he could survive so long. This supported 
huri, and the next day they did come for the purpose, and 
he was released. He was discovered in a state of total 
exhaustion, and almost fatuity ; when he was sufficiently 
collected to feel lesser ailments, he complained of an in- 
tense pain in .his scalp, and it was found that his hair, 
winch was very dark, almost black, had in the course of 
tile 'few .'hours of his confinement, become grey; the pro- 
cess of discoloration seemed to be going on, and in a short 
time it became white. 

"To these accounts I can add one more, from vny own 
"personal knowledge. A young and comely married lady 
mDubliri, remarkable for the beauty of her hair, was ac- 
ctetomed to drive in her jaunty-car with some of her 
family every day during the summer, to Clontarf, to bathe. 
On one occasion, her horse, a very spirited animal, took 
fright, and ran furiously along the strand road. The 
jjeople with, her on the car, were either thrown, or threw 
themselves off. She alone clung to the rails, and in this 
way uvas lyirried along in the highest state of terror and 
ejiitement. At length the wheel came in contact with a 
rock which projected from the side of the road, and the 
fajr.sujd horse were both upturned. When the people 
Came ^oter relief, she was discovered under the car in a 
state of insensibility. From this she recovered, but her 
leg and arm were found to be broken. A violent fever 
supervened, and her medical attendants thought it neces- 
sary to have her hair cut off. The barber who attended 
me, was the person sent for. He had often cut and dressed 
her hair before, and he anticipated, in the way of his bu- 
siness, the beautiful and Valuable tresses he was likely to 
obtain on the occasion. He, next day, complained to me- 
of his disappointment. He could not recognise that which 
he had so much admired a few weeks before — it was quite 
grey ; the specimen he showed me as a curiosity, was like 
that of a woman of seventy years old." 

" CROSSING THE EQUATOR. 

" There is no circumstance more curious, nor yet more 
involved in mystery, than the origin of that practice, so 
universal among all the nations of Europe, the ceremonies 
of baptism to which' all those of the crew are obliged to 
submit, who for the first time cross the Equator. It is 
so remarkable a circumstance, that it is not h.-ft unnoticed 
by any writer who has passed the line, though the earliest 
speak of it as an old custom long practised by the people 
of every country. Baptism, or immersion in water, is 
invariable in all, though the ceremonies and personages 
attending it are different. The English lather the cate- 
chumen with a composition of tar and tallow, and shave 
him with an iron hoop, a process which the polite French 
omit; but in the frigate in which" 1 passed the Equator 
for the first time, there were among the personages a bear 
and a bear-leader, which, I was told, had an astronomical 
allusion to Ursa Major and Arctophylax, a tincture of sci- 
ence which I have not observed in the absurd ceremonies 
recorded of any other nation. 

" It appears that the usage, though now confined to the 
Equator, was formerly extended to other places. The 
following circumstance I do not find noticed by any writer 
who has detailed the ceremonies of the Equator. It oc- 
curs in the History of the Buccaneers of America, written 



in various languages. The author sailed from Havre-dG' 
Grace in 1666; and in passing the dangerous shoal at 
the mouth of the river Ras, on the coast of France, the 
ceremony of baptism was performed on all who were in 
the ship, who had not passed it before. The master's mate 
clothed himself in some fantastic robes, holding in Ms 
right hand a wooden sword, and in his left a pot of iflkl 
He commanded all the uninitiated to kneel down, and 
made the sign of the cross on their forehead with ink*, 
struck them oh the shoulders with the wooden sword, 
and then caused a bucket of sea-water to be cast upon 
them. Each of the baptised finally made oblation of a 
bottle of brandy, by laying it beside the mainmast, and 
then silently departed. 

" The Dutch practised a similar ceremony In passing 
the rocks called Berlingers, on the coast of Portugal. 
The person to be baptized was hoisted three 'times to the 
main- yard by a tackle, and then let down, and drpped 5h 
the sea. Each paid a small sum, which was laid out In 
wine at the next port, and drunk by the crew. This ce- 
remony, they say, was instituted by Charles V." 

" THE MOTHER'S WARNING. BY t. £. I. 

" Pray thee, dear one, heed him not, 
Love has an unquiet lot ; 
Why for words of fear and fate, 
Shouldst thou change thy sweet estate ? 
Linger yet upon the hour 
Of the green leaf and the flower. 
Art thou happy ? For thy sake 
Do the birds their music make — 
Birds with golden plumes that bring 
Sunshine from a distant spring. 
For thine eyes the roses grow 
Red as sunset, white as snow. 
And the bees are gathering gold 
Ere the winter hours come cold. 
Flowers are colouring the wild wood, 
Art thou weary of thy childhood ? 
Break not its enchanted reign. 
Such life never knows again. 
Wilt thou love ? Oh, listen all 
I can tell thee of such thrall. 
Though my heart be changed and chill. 
Yet that heart remembers still, 
All the sorrow that it proved, 
All I suffered while I loved. 

*' 'Tis to waste the feverish day, 
In impatient hopes away. 
Watching with a weary eye 
For a step that comes not nigh ; 
'Tis to pass the night in weeping, 
Vigils the heart's penance keeping; 
Shedding (ears, that while they fall, 
Are ashamed to weep at all. 
There arc: darker hours in store, 
Loving— yet beloved no more. 
When ilie lover's heart is changed, 
And the lover's eye has ranged. 
Sit thou down us by a grave, 
Weep o'er all thy young faith gave ; 
Weep and weep in vain, for never 
Could endurance or endeavour, 
Love in every action shown, 
Keep the false heart for your own. 
It is won at little cost, 
But still easier is it lost. 
'■ I shall see that sunny hair 
Braided with less anxious care; 
I shall see that cheek grow pale, 
As the lily in the vale. 

I shall hear those steps whose flight 
Is so musical and light, 

Dragging onwards languid, slow, 

Caring nothing where they go. 

" Woe ! for all I see will come I 

Wot !W our deserted home! 

i; I., ,'. v<; thy choice shall be, 

Furvw:!!, luv sweet child, to thee 1* 



